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^O T«2 XlSADrift. 

Tn ? vftgr.cnC33 and uncertainty of prevailing opinions en the Si ; . 
|feCi of life, must indeed be humiliating to every admirer of pn; * 
science, but particularly mortifying to the practising physician. In* 
trusted wiiK (be lives of his fellow creatures, he is often after, avl ; ' g 
himself of -alt accessible means of information, in most painful uncer- 
tainly, as to Hie course he*' should pursue, while every good feeling o 
his nature is calling on Iifm to render service, and avoid injurious or 
even fatal mistakes. Sensible of th ; s tremendous responsibility, and 
convinced thai the science of disease cannot he advanced without a? 
corresponding aC "ar.ee in the science of life, F Brave for some year* 
been exerting; to the utmost of my humble powers, to add some: 
to the common stock of knowledge regarding the principle and laws 
of life. Pursuing the practise of medicine for a livelihood, mj t b 
Nervations have been principally directed to the subject as presented 
by I a j human body in health and disease— but have also embraced 
as far as possible, the grand field of life in etftenso. The result ' ; 

been so much to my own satisfaction, and the views of ' ■>• 

\ 
op:nion,so far simplified, that I feel no apology necessary Mn submit 

(in» r*-.y inquiries to the faculty. An enlarged discussion ef 'he sub- 

iect, accompanied with details of such experiments and observations as 

I have made, will probably appear before long. The present is a mere 

sketch of opinions I have been led to adopt, and is principal!} de r»J 

ed for the consideration of a few scientific friends and others to v ;« 

•I » sen!, <v:th a hope tlmt the doctrines may he ran •"-■> 



■-"by-aid from rbeii communications, which are hereby respectfully^ 
licited. The statement I auj aware will suffer at present by b*ing Wo- 
accompanied with detailed proof, yet I feel confident that- to the gbilp. 
aophica) reader, much proof willsuggest itself as he proceed?, & muefc 
more mr.y be'had, by the performance of a few simple experiment?, 
which will naturally suggest themselves. The congruMy. too, and ma- 
. r tua) support of the parts of this theoiy, together with its simplicity, 
0&ostitate an amount of proof in ks favor, which, we hope, will arret! 
attention notwithstanding its imperfections, ■&. the obscurity of its author. 
The application of the principles-advanced, is extensive as Natmar 
icrselfjbui it is intended here; to state only, as briefly but comprehen- 
sively as-possible, the leading doctriues as they relate to the science ti 
Medicine. In order to this, however, cny views of maife* in general, 
-inust first be stated, tkccndiy, will bo noticed, life and living matter; 
•fhirdjy, »heparts of the human body, principally concerned in the deve* 
|cj>en>ent«fiife-pjurthJy,the{unctionsofthe human body; fifthly, tha 
^nctionsofttsemind . sixthly, diseases ofihebody^ seventhly, diseases of 
$emu&i& lastly, remedies. The easy & satisfactory explanations of 
Ifce ratter subjects, ^.particularly of diseases & their rerfredies which aio 
finished by the principles be?c advanced, have been a source of 
much delight to myself. How they will meet the vicw« of the facul- 
ty in general, time must reveal. Such ae, after a candid examirJ 
^HiDTi,belie»e that a new field of investigation is- opene«3, are cordially 
MMp'rted to assist in exploring it, by THE AUTHOR. 
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f i. or 'S.. Txi.R iy G&*iSlfaUb 

f . / • i'x,;.^ Principle?. — Matter is naturally divi ded i nt,v two p?>. 
mry principles, which shall be named simply solid and (SarVf*. SoliA^ 
i$ composed of indivisible parts or p\rticles,,of d:'.terent forms, white 
produce the differences of elementary, bodies. Fluid dues net cohere 
to form. ultimate particles, but is essentially repulsive of itself and ia£> 
nitely attenuated. Natural bodies consist, of solid &, fluid, in varying 
proportions; yet their solidity and fluidity are not owing merely to 
the proportions of solid and fluid' they contain, bat are mixed effects 
of those proportions and the structures. of their component particles. 
The. terms solid and fluid, must here be understood to denote these- 
primary principles and not. natural bodies, untassjhe latter are named,. 

2. Primiry laws. — S:»lid particles lead to occupy the least pos- 
sible space, or in other words, to perfect solidity. Flu id, oruhe other/ 
hand, tends to.oocupy the greatest possible space, or in other. words*, 
to equal and universal diffusion,. 

3. Diffusion. cf the Primary Principles. — : As fluid tends to equal/ 
diffusion throughout apace, solid particles with regard to it are vacua*, 
which it enters and fills in varying proportions, according to their va- 
rying capacities mil susqepJUhtjities, arising from iheif- diSoreaces.o£ 
form. The particles thus enlarged, with the exception which will l^ 
^lentioned hereafter., are kept in contact, so aa to avoid interstices or 
vacua of solid. Artificial vacta are only void of solid, for they con- 
tain then%full quantity of fluid; which cannot be excluded in the leas* 
from even the torrioellian vacuum. 

4. Composition of Bodies. — Bodies are composed of solid parti- 
cles, charged with fluid in different proportions. The amount of fluid 
a, solid particle can receivers the measure of its capacity; and this ie 
different, not only in different elementary particles, but in the same, 
under different degrees of procure. As alhparlid es exclude fluid as 
cnuch as possible, m an v contain less than Ccir capacity would admit:. 
Of. 

The facility with which fluid-enters bodies.is inversely as their ex-, 
eluding power, and may he called their., susceptibility. The relative 
quantities which bodies contain in cquilibrio, are their specifc quan- 
tities. Any addition to, or subtraction, from, specific quantity, .con^tt., 
lutes the plus or minus state respectively. 

6. Attraction or Gravity. — AH particles cfLodirs are.vacua i. inf- 
lation to fluid, as they exclude it ; consequently flnid v, if: press en them 
for admittance in the sarr.° proportion. This prod nces specific gr»vi* 
gy, which is in ajl cases inversely as Coir] and directly asjBnidal pwto- 
eure. Thus, suppose a single body of matter as the eaith, containing^ 
d lesser proportion of fluid, placed ic a boundless atmosphere retain*, 
jng a greater, it is evident that fluid tending to enter the former wiH, 
press it equally on all points of its surface, in columns... from infinite., 
gpace, like r&vsto. a centre, 6? thus keep it fixed in jjs place. No^ 
eyooose two todies, q* the so£ fite^rth. ffcjced «?.♦. a*v <*.[:-■■ 
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qfkdd other, in the same medium: As each will cut off from ihe other, 
hal portion of superincumbent fluid which is exteriour to it, the interiour 
■'A3 parts of the bodies being partly relieved from fluidal pressure, 
the bodies will tend to approach each other. This is attraction of 
gravitation, by which the earth tends to the sun and smaller bodies to 
the Wtli. The same takes place also between smaller bodies them- 
selves, but the paramount tendency to the earth renders it scarcely 
perceptible, unless all other particles containing more fluid, are remo- 
med from between them and they are brought into absolute contact. 
They are then kept together by the same cause, which in this instance 
is called attraction of aggregation. 

6. Division of Fluid. Fluid, as it relates to the particles, may 
be divided into essential, disposable, and transient. 

The first is that portion which the particle, by reason of its struc- 
ture, has not the power under its proper pressure, to expel. It vanes 
in different elementary particles, but is constant and definite it) each, 
'ind being necessary to its character^ may be named essential fluid, 
The substance containing the largest quantity of essential fluid, is hy- 
drogen gas. 

When the essential fluid does not make up the specific quantity of 
trie particje; any addition it contains is disposable jluid, which the par- 
ticle niiy receive or expel, instantly, under its proper pressure. This 
Still falls short of fii!in<r the capacity of 'he particle in proportion Jo 
tR,e excluding povvet of the latter. T " substance containing the 
largest proportion of disposable fluid is oxygen gas, which contains 
exceedingly little ifany essential .flniioR 

Traisie.it Jiuid is projectile fltrfd, or that which by projectile force 
passes through particles, ihe capacities of which are filled, and wb'icK 
yield a passige in virtue df th.iir elastiqityj or that quality by which 
they wouid receive more fluid and occupy more space if external pres- 
sure were removed. The slight increase of siie which the particle 
undergoes, daring 1 the' passage of Transient fluid, may be - called distend 
gion, to distinguish it from mere repletion, which is the limit ofspeci- 
fkvtjaantity under ordinary pressure; 

Essential and disposable flvflds art 1 known by the names ofcalorick, 
eltctficiifo'&LK Transient Said isqalred light. 

7. Tendency of Fluid to Equilibrium, in Bodies. When a body 
is in the plus stale, fluid is forced away and solid approaches, by which 
oLher particles recede in proportion as their quantity of essential fluid 
, . ;aler, cni approach as 11 is srrfaller. H^nce minus particles tend 
r. -si to appro. tc'i !':../.... which are ph's, and \v rvenjs they 
rhs'i into contact ;-nJ receive the redundant fluid, as ie exemplified ia 
titaf.y electric il and Vultaic plrenofhina. 

Of particles containing their specific quantities, those which con- 

t in leasH essential fluid, tend most strongly to plus particles, which 

ihg their disposable fluid, as they approach. Hence 

i open air, assume a*n oxygenous atmosphere, as is seen 

. n-^Thr-T minus imp 
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particles containing less essential fluid are within re ich, the reddndaut 
fluid of the plus particles, having no other outlet, is forced on those in 
contact, and by these on the next, till an equilibrium is produced. 
This is healing and copling and proceeds more or less rapidly accor- 
ding to the capacity and recepliveness of the successive particles, 
winch, together, determine their characters as conductors of heat or 
culorick. 

Bodies in the minus state, are exactly opposite to those in the plus, 
as regards the above explanations. They attract plus particles, as- 
sume a nitrogenous atmosphere, or acquire equilibrium by receiving 
fluid from the adjoining particles. 

8. Chemical Uiiion of Particles. Simple particles are disposed 
to unite into compounds, as they are opposite in their proportions of eb 
seiitiil fluid, and these corn ponds may again unite with other simple or 
compound particles lor the same reason. Thus where two particles 
containing different quantities of essential fluid aie in contact, that 
which contains least, in thakeffort to part with its disposable fluid, 
which is constant with all particles at all times, is contracted At crow- 
ded into the capacity of the other, occupied by its disposable At tran- 
sient fluids, which latter are crowded out, and the disposable fluid 
thus thrown o(Fis the heat evolved in composition. 

lu forming compound particles^ it is necesfcry — 1st. Thai th'e' enter- 
ing particle have so little essential fl.iid, that it niav cohtfaot suffl 
c:><n ly to eu'or the capacity ofthe receiving pariicie.— - Oxygen & a- 
cids, which are chiefly composed or' it, are best suite,! to this purpose. 
It is mcess iry, also, that the receiving particle have fcno\iirf] essential 
fluid to invito the union, AH cdmbiistibles are of tins kind, but \>la- 
tiiid.gold, rl-fT, &c. ft>r want of it, do hot unite with oxygen. 

It is, in (he lasi place, necessary that the receiving pai ii< vie have 
sufficient disposable and transient fluids, to leave room in their escapp, 
fot tire eriteri ig particle. For want of this, oxygeri cannot unite with 
many substances which possess the most essential fluid, until theil 
disposable or transient fluid is increased, or, in other voids, til! their 
temperature is raised They will then receive oxygen til! 1 1 : : i v c"apa"| 
city is filled, when they are vitrified. Some bodies, as potasium, bed.. 
um, phosphorus, &,c. contain disposable fluid enough, at the Common 
temperature, for combination with oxygen. The capacity ofthe cohar 
pound, is always less than those of its constituents. 

9. Temperatnre'of Ccfypouitds-. — As simple particle^ in u; 
part with their fluid, so compound particles in receiving fluid are sep' 
arated info their consiituen's. This separation like the union is grad- 
ual, and proceeds as the fluid increases from that quantity which is 
proper to the compound particles, to that which constitutes the sum 
of their separate amounts. Fluctuation between their extremes pre* 
duces temperature. Tims hydrogen and nitrogen, g^sses, being chie!- 
iy filled with essential fluid, cannot separately vary their temperature 
or stock of fluid to any great extent, 3r their volume under the same 

ve. But combined with — — '"-wsnto 
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wn-ter, they produce. these nflfects by fluctuating between corn$**t3 
union and complete 1 .sepni atioo, 

10. Light 4%rJW b<& during. composition flu id -is expcHetf-more ra- 
pidly than it can be received by the contiguous particles, it is thrown 
.'.fl'and passes through aii rcplel ^bodies us air, glass, &c, till it meets 
with .thorp, the capacities of which, are not filled. In the projectile. 

»s!ate it is light, &,the proses by which it is produced is combustion,; 
When projectile fluid ertteys particles which are not replete they ex- 
pand more or less, by winch if is arrested and received or reflected ac- 
cording to their varyng susceptibilities. Bodies v,hich receive- least 
nnd reflect most are white. Those which receive a degree more and 
reflect as much less are red, and thus on, as reception is increased 
nnd reflection diminished, bodies are orange, yellow, green, blue, tn- 
digo, violet, or black. In short, colors are .owing to the relative quan- 
titles of Ught, reflected. 

11. Electricity: and Magnetism. — Fluid moving from side to side 
of par' icle? or misses, rendering the one plus, or positive, the other 
minus or negative, and again returning to res tote the balance, produ- 
ces the phenomina ascribed to Electricity, Galvanism &c. The plus 
&.rnimj9J?irts iis^ume.tliCMr <jry>ogite atmo-ipii.-fes, she reciprocal at--*. 
■ ..'ctinns of which present sa immetlW? return of livid when the. 
cause of displacement is removed. Bodies in this state are said to bo 

.excited orchavced, apd attract or {ej^beacji -other ss their opposite 
or simiiarparts areprcs^nted. Some substances, & especially terrugi*, 
nous matters, are capable of adapting, their particles so as to remain 
permauehtly in this state / and are then called magnets. Their opposite 
extremities* or poles will then permanently attract or repel others aa 
above. The Earth itself, beeirg, permanently plus to the Korth ana 
minus to>:the south, is a great magnet, which regulate^ all minor 
ones. 

12. Galvanism.*— The capacity for essential fluid which a parti cje 
possesses, admitting neither increase nor decrease of amount under a 
given pressure, can only increase in one part by decreasing in the op- 
posite at the same time. Bodies may thus become charged by a plus 
and minus state of .their particles, but cannot give passage to fluid, 
and are consequently electrics or nonconductors. 

The capacity for disposable fluid, by admiting its passage through, 
the particles, constitutes non-electric or conducting power; of course, 
the more of this capacity a body possesses, the better conductor it is. ' 
When a conducting body is, charged, there is not ? charge of its par- 
ticles, but an accumulation of disposable fluid m one side, and a pro- 
portionate deficiency in the other, of the body. If all fluidal pre&s^e, 
Were removed from part of the surface of a body, then it is plain, 'the 
disposable fluid of that body would be thrown from, that part, with a. 
power T as its quantity multiplied- by the fluidal pressure of that body; 
consequently if two bodies are placed in contact, the disposable ftuid- 
of the one will enter the other with a power, wtych is the difference of. 
;:_„.. ^14:, 1/rrnrcr o f n eater.hi.cr the latter b*dy 4 th"> 



fiuid'will eitftej charge its particles or pass thro' them to charge ftcs 
body, 'as they are electrics, or conductors, or in other 'words, as nie't 

• capacity for essential or disposable fluid' is predominant. Suppose, a 
conducting body, 29 a plate of silver with a fjiiida! pressure of 10 an J 
disposable ik>id of 3. giving an expelling power of 50, suspended ia 
-L^ie air. its' 5, surrounded on ail sides by 10, will remain guarded as.i£ 
Viere hi its centre. But suppose a plate o'fzink, with a pressure or' '/ 
and a disposable' fliud of G, giving it an expelling power of 42, brought 
into contact with' it. The two then form ono mass, guarded on its 
opposite sides, by powers of 50 and 42 respectively. This will force* 

•'ijaid from the exteriour surface of the silver to that of the zink with' a 
power of 8, and will at once create a minus or nitrogenous at- 
mosphere of 3 for the silver, and a plus or oxygenous one of the same 
'tfegree for the zink. If we now separate' them, they will remain posi- 
tive and negative For a short time by means of their opposite atmes* 
phercs. Leave them together &. connect Uieir opposite sides by another 
conductor, and we will have a continual circulation of fluid from the 
Silver to the zink, and back again'thro'' the conductor to the silver. If 
this communication between the opposite surfaces is not Formed , tho 
oxternal zink surface, by uniting with oxygen, will be enabled to throw 
off fluid, while the opposite of silver will receive an equal qumtity 

"from the nitrogen on its surface, and thu3 a slow passage of fluid will 
he maintained. If we place two other similar plates in such position, 
that the silver surface of the latter may receive the fluid dismissed 
during oxygenation by the zink, of the former, and then connect their 
opposite surfaces, ths effect will be doubled. In this way, by increas- 
ing ;he plates and intervening oxygen, the effect may be increased in- 
definitely, as is exemplified in Voltaic piles. 

Suppose again the human hand applied to glass tube, the former be-. 
;r»g a conductor with a greater expelling power, the latter decidedly 
electrical with a lesser expelling power: Now fluid will pass from 
the hand to the glass, and entering the capacity of the first range o:' 
.;treous particles, xluid is thrown from their opposite side3 on the nex*, 
-nd so on, the opposite side ' of the farthest range will be minus, hav- 
:g a nitrjgenous atmosphere. This effect, however, will be slight, 
the oxygenous atmosphere cannot find access till the hand is re- 
moved; but by reapplying the hand in quick succession, as by friction 

fluid is gradually accumulated and secured by successive additions of 
j.^ygenous atmosphere, till the particles are fully plus and minus, or 

the tube excited. The charging of the LcjdQn' t 'mmfa explained in 

the saniewajf. 

} rr, op'riFE and ifvixo matt/eh. 

13. Organized particles. — A certain number of diiTerani elemen.- 
Ktj) parflc!e# so arranged" &s to contain between them an intejestice 
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!&/ i .••-•.'. • a potion oftheir ecmpleme.v * aa tgatujzetl 

particl j r ■; globule, and the interstitial Quids of such globules proline 
■•'wwi s'nbfQibs of life alid vital hectt. As, the organized par- 

(teles parts with interstitial fh:id. it? component assume their rospec. 
uitracti .cing successively fermentation and putrefaction. 

14. Their primary law. — The globules like the ul'imaie pair i 
fcnd to occupy the least possible space, and consequently toexpel Iheir 
fluid. The interstitial fluid is received and given out however, more 
sfowjy tH: n that of the ultima'.- particles, arid hence ire glob;;:? can- 
notj receive any addition to its interstitial fluid, Except from that of 
Ofher globules; because the fluid cf other ultimate particles, instead of 
waiting a reception by its interstice, is more promptly receded by its 
nfrmponents} and hence too. fluid passes from globules to ultimate par* 
:.cles mate slowly, altho' the latter may be negative. 

15. Their Variations. The particles of lymph are disposed to 
assume different disiances from each other as their quantity of inters- 
titial fluid is varied,' from which it follov, that in contracting they 
become positive' and part witi it. Thus, when blood is drawn we 
may 1 observe fibrin as it parts with its fluid disengaging itself from the 
mrum, and gradually contracting its dimensions. -The same would 
take place in the contraction of muscular fibres, could they in the same 
manner disengage themselves from the vessels, fluids, nerves, cellular 
^lbstanco, &c. which constitute so large a part of the volume of nus- 

> des, and which, not admitting of compression, increases their thickness ' 
in contraction nearly us much as they diminish™ length. External pres- 
sure increases the power of the globules to expel their fluid, while ex- 
tension renders them negative, and disposes them to receive more. 

16. Division bf interstitial Jluid. Interstitial fluid, like that of 
the ultimate particles, may be divided into essential, disposable, and 
transient, which produce respectively similar phenom ma. ' The essjen- 
•ia! fluid, according to its proportion, produces non-conducting or e- 
Jectrical power, and the globules do not part with it but as they are 
disorganized. This is seen in albumen, fat, cellular substance, & c. 
The disposable fluid produces conducting or nonelectric power, as ap- 
pears in medullary matter and coagulating lymph, whether fluid or in 
Lhe state of muscular matter. The globules of Jjniph are not however 
as tho- ■ of medullary matter merely changed in magnitude by ctapdra - 
bfe fluid, but so altered in shape as by the mutual distances they thence 
assume to produce the phenomina of contraction and elongation cr 
muscular motion, and hence muscularfibre in its most contracted state, 
contains least disposable fluid; in its elongated state, a degree more, 
and a still greater charge, melts it into fluid fibrin. 

17. Depositories ',/ animal life. Fibrin and albumen contain 
;hat portion of interstitial flu 'd which is life. Albumen, by compres- 
sion in '.ho liver, is disorganized and made to yield its fluid" to supply 
the constant expenditure of the functions. 

i». Dyo&itQptg of/wimplheat. The red particles in red-blgfd- 
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fe9 antrnals, are the source of that portion of fluid which is anirndl hea ■ 
i'l'eyare formed of fat, oil, or adipose matte-, and prepared for their 
pi i pose by an admixture of iron. The iron is derived from water and 
combined in the liver with the fat to form them. Water we shall sec 
With its solvehds, fa absorbed exclusively by the veins, and hence tho 
portal veins which absorb all the water drank, must pass through 
f tic liver, 

1 0. Sources of life and It fat . The formation ofWganized particles 
is necessarily alow, and lience animals, the functions of which pro- 
/hice a large expenditure oflife and fceat, require them read, formed. 
V t ; fe ctables which do little more than grow/, have time to perform all 
necessary organization from the primitive elements, and some very 
i'uictivft animals are said to do the same. But the higher and more 
Active animals all require, ready formed fibrinous or albuminous mat- 
ter, for the purposed' of life, and oleaginous matter for the purpose* 
of Heat. 

20. Production of life ahd heat'in the human body . The vita! 
And oily'substances combined in infinite varieiy with other matter 
Constitute our food or aliments, and their separation and preparation 
is the work of digestion. The fat when prepared is deposited in vary, 
ing quantities m different interstices of the body, whence, as from 
storehouses, it may be brought out fur use as required. But the vital 
part, having no Such-place's of deposit, is needed in more constant 
Supplies. 

% III. 0* THE PARTS 0? THE IIeSiaN BODY IMMEDIATELY CONCERNED 
IN "THB DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE AND HEAT, 

91. Nervous system. The nervous system, consisting of brain, 
ganglia, and nerves, is a grand conductor, thro' which fluid passes, in 
producing the phenomma of life and hea». It is composed of nervous 
or medullary matter, which is a conductor, enveloped 'in cellular 
membrane, which is an electfick, and which forms not only a general 
envelope for each nerve and ganglion, but particular ones for their 
minutest parts. A tube of cellular membrane filled with medullary 
matter constitutes the ■ultimate fibril of nerve- The membrane sur- 
rounding the fibril, we will call neurilcma, that surrounding the whole 
nerve envelope. The brain and ganglia act as talveb placed in the 
course of the nerves, and many be divided into four orders: 1st. The 
brain itself is a common ganglion, and the only one of the first order, 
so constructed as to "admit a mutual influence between the passing 
fluid and the mind or soul. The 2nd order, consists of those belong- 
ing to the postenour fasciculi of the spinal nerves, the ganglion of 
Gasser, the olfactory, and ophthalmick ganglia, and the maxillary 
ganglion when it exists. To the 3d order belong*, that chain which 
■sorarnencea with the sphenopalatine, and descends along the spine, 



connected by what is called ihe continuation of -the sympatic! icif 
nerve. The 4 fh order, consists of the cardiac cr ganglion of Wris 
berg when it exists, the. coeliac, constituting- together the .great set 
milunar ganglion, the small ganglia frequently found in the renal 
plexus, and that sometimes found in the hypogostrick plexus. 

The nerves are to be divided into receiving, discharging, and eou<il- 
izing. The receiving nerves embrace all the nerves of the hotly, ex- 
cept thedi , and equalizing. The discharging nerves are the 
par vagum, andspina] accessory cf theeigbth pair. The equal izing 
nerves are those which connect ganglia, of the same order, and belong 
principally to the third order. 

The receiving nerves of a ganglion, may be divided into ganglion- 
fcJc and functional, as they go to other ganglia or directly to organs, 
the functions of which depend on them. Thus the posteriour fas- 
ciculi of the spinal nerves are ganglionic!?, the anteriour, functional 
The different orders of ganglia have both ganglionic!? and functional 
nerves, except the fourth or last, which can have only the latter. — 
Somtimes a ganglionic!? nerve passes the next order and is united to 
one more distant. Thus, a branch of the sixth pair, passing the second 
order and uniting to the superiour cervical ganglion, forms a direct 
communication between the brain and chain of the third order, and 
the vidian branch oi the portio dura in uniting to the spheno- palatine 
ganglion, does the same. The functioBa'I nerves, we will divide into 
■muscular and obsorbent, as they subserve the purposes of muscu lar 
motion or absorption. 

22. Parts in which the nerves terminate. These are muscular 
and cells, and the internal surfaces of the heart and lymphaticM 

glands, the former producing motion may be called moving nerves the 
latter producing attraction or absorption may be called absorbing 
tservc-:. Muscular fibres we will divide inot vascular and organich-, 
the former belonging to the ar.ehes veins and lymphaticks of the 
circulating ystem, the latter to the separate and circumscribed organs. 
Among the .absorbing nerves, we Tan!? the gustatory nerves which 
Hecmtnating on the upper surface of the tongue, like those in lym- 
phatick glands, attract the particles of food by which taste is pro- 
-lueed. 

23. Paris which terminate In the ncurilcma. These, are blood- 
vessels, lymphaticks and excreteries. Part of the arteries term inate 
directly in veins, and are the proper circulating vessels, while .part of 
ih.e arteries with corresponding veins, open into the neurilema 
♦.Lu-oughout the nervous system. The former possessing muscular fi- 
bres to aid the circulation, will be called muscular vessels, the latter 
composed intirely of cellular membrane will-be named cellular \ee- 
sels. The lymphaticks may also for similar reasons be divided into 
muscular and cclluhir, the former being the great branches or vasa ef- 
ferentia between tl s glands and great veins, the latter being the 
yasa inferentth on those between the nerves and lymphatic!? glands. 



^n Vi mds. the exeretorj ducts also 1 . opsn ^irflrx tn* 

Bteurilemi, and on nil surfaces, ^ores abound in the same membrane-, 
_ for the pass ige of secretions. 

}• IV. OF THE FFSCTI0N3 OF TOE HUM AT* BODY. 

54. Functions of the nerves. Fluid is continually passing tlire' 
ths nervous By stem, entering the receivers and leaving the dischargers, 
and thus producing the functions of the body. While every gangliot; 
gives passage to its proper proportion of the whole fluid, any increase 
-in the qu intity furnished by one or more of its receivers, must be ac« 
companied wilh a corresponding diminution in that of the remainder. 
In this way, not only are muscular contraction and absorption altern- 
ately increased and diminished, but the contractions of the vascular 
and organ ick fibres of the same parts exhibit those reciprocal affects. 
To suspend viscular,during organick contraction, diverticula are pro- 
vided to receive blood for a time and keep it from distending the ves- 
sels. Thus the spleen and pancreas are diverticula for the digestive 
org ins, the glandulae render for the kidneys and diaphragm, the 
■prostate gland, for the urinary bladder. The thyroid gland, is a 
diverticulum for the larynx and the skin by the fulness and redness it. 
■acquires, is evidently so for the voluntary nuscles. Where long con 
tinued contraction is necessary, the muscles are still further protected 
from a forcible ingross of blood, by the principal artery which furnish- 
es the part, being divided into numerous branches and again united^ 
to check the impetus of the heart. Of this, examples may l»e asen in 
the arm of the sloth, and jaws of the lion and other cavnivous a.i- 

iraals. 

W wre equilizing nerves connect different ganglia they give passage 
f o fluid in common, and hence when a call for fluid is made on a 
receiving nerve if it does not obtain its supply from the fibre or gland, 
a check is made for the deficiency on the other nerves of the same 
ganglion. If this ts still insufficient to meet the demand, and there 
are equalizing nerves, then the receivers of all the connected ganglia 
are laid under contribution. If this still fails, a check is made on the 
receivers of the next interior order of ganglia, in the s;>me manner, 
die fluid accumulating here as at a valve or valves; and so on till tiro 
requisite portion is furnished, to produce an cquopoise in the nervou3 
System. Thus, suppose a call for fluid is made on a receiving nerve 
of the great semilunar ganglion. If it is not furnished by the fibre or 
•/land in which the nerve terminates, all the remaining receivers of the 
ganglion are laid under contribution. Next the fluid of the splanch- 
nick nerves accumulating at this ganglion, their interior extremities 
become minus or negative, and thus a draw is made on the receiver, 
of the ganglia of the third order, or as miny ofita3 are connected by 
equalizers. If this still fails the second order is tried in the same 
and -lastly the I ill the rest fad to make up the amount ie» 



(\ niife] to pftwksee a balance. Fluid is brought into the .receivers fro6# 
the muscular tissue &. lymphatick glands, by 

C.5. Stimulation. Any thing which causes the disorganization of 
a red, particle, in a leceiviag nerve, so as to set loose its interstitial 
fluid, is a stimulus, and the fluid thus liberated, is vital heat. The 
exercise of this power is stimulation which depends for continue »ce 
en the distraction of successive red particles, an dl the renewed supply 
of successive portions of fluid in the nervous system, to counterpoise 
it. Thus suppose any part of a receiving nerve pressod till a red par,* 
ficle is disorganized, and it9 fluid driven off; the carbonaceous residue 
of this particle.' will he negative and attract fluid thro 1 * the medullary 
substance in quantity sufficient to form pn equipoise. 

Stimuli rniy be divided into mechanical) chemical, and mental.f 
Mechanical stimulants produce their effects by pressing or extending 
(ho -nerve, so as to destroy the red particles it contains. Chemical 
stimulants so alter the relative positions of the nervous particles that 
the red particles are necessarily destroyed in passing them. Stim- 
ulation in the latter case continues for a longer or shorter time, after • 
the stimulant is removed. & even after the destruction of.the red particles 
ceases, it is often a considerable time before the nervous par'icles so 
fir Assume their formor position as to yield to a renewal of the same 
impression. This restoration in some cases does not tike place for 
yens or even during life, a3 is the case after stimulus of infection 
trom sm dlpox, scarlet fever, measles &c. Mental stimulus is the 
•stimulus of the mind on the brain in the production of thought. It is 
physiologically similar, and perfectly reciprocal with other stimuli.-* 
The effect of stimulus on one of the receivers of a ganglion in fur 
nishing fluid njay be increased without any decrease in that of the 
others, until the full quantity which the ganglion will transmit is 
brought forward. After that, any increase of effect in one, produces 
a corresponding decrease in that of tbe remainder; the stronger stim« 
ulus still suspending the action of the weakerin due ratio, as it fur* 
nishes fluid-. On this fact is founded the principle of counter action or 
coimterirrUation,5o important in the practice of physick. 

The power of stimuli increases as the fulness of the cellular vessels 
of the part, and their fulness in turn is increased as calorick is libera* 
!ed to expand them. 

26. Respiration. Muscular matter in elongating becomes nega- 
■five and attracts fluid, by which means the latter is brought thro' the 
discharging nerves from the whole receiving system. The trapeziums 
and constrictor muscles of the pharynx, by means of the spinal ac» 
ccssory nerve, are thus supplied with the means of elongation without 
checking on the general stock. This nerve mostly arising from the 
jjo3terior fasciculi of those nerves which supply the superior extre- 
mity, produces a reciprocal {connection between the muscles of the 
arms and those of deglutition in eating. 

Buitfis rmtscutar rriattar constituting fhs ultimate tiiuscular cc4"{5 
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. a ti;c {■lings, by rn^nes of the par vagum, is tfic principal- insirume:>* 
for attracting Hu id from the whole receiving system. During in 
epiration blood rushes into these cells, from the pulmonary ^rterttt, 
which terminate in ihcm, while air fills their cellular envelopes in 
which the ramifications, of the bronchia terminate Tiie entrance of 
blood renders die muscular cells negative, by which means, fluid is at- 
tracted to supply thorn. During expiration the carbonised air is driv- 
en out and the fluid which is again forced from the muscular cells, 
&r< prevented from regurgitating by the valvulai structure of the brain at 
once renders all branches ot the nerve positive, and furnishes to the 
lymph of the blood as it passes the lungs the fluid necessary to meet 
ilsgieat expenditure in digestion an<l absorption. These effects 
arise from each inspiration and expiration, by which the lungs are at 
once an outlet for carbon and a grand pump for drawing in and dis- 
charging the fluid of the body.. In the fetus this latter office is per- 
formed by the thymus gland. 

The positive state of the dischargers during expiration pioduces 
the following important effects. Those terminating on the inner sur- 
4 \cc of the heart, besides absorbing as we sha Ik-see, the carbonaceous 
residue of stimulation from the whole system, communicate to it a 
portion of fluid preparatory to its oxygenation and elimination from 
the lungs. Those terminating in theorgauiek fibres of the stomack 
furnish the means of free dilatation for the reception of food am] drink, 
and prevent their immediate expulsion by vomiting when the receivers 
are excited. Those terminating in the ultimate muscular cells of the 
liver dilate them for the reception of portal blood, which could not 
otherwise gam admission, without aid from the heart. When these 
•cells are filled their receivers are excited, so that as during ihe suc- 
ceeding inspiration ihe ^iver is Compressed by the diaphragm and 
andominil mis.de.?, they are again contracted and propel their contents] 
The blood of the hepitick artery thrown into trie envelopes of the 
muscular cells, during expiration, being compressed, during inspira- 
tion, its lymph and albumen yield their fluid to the excited receivers 
of the muscular cells, and thus in a negative state being no longer 
absorbable by the I vmjmaticks, they pass offby "the hepatick ducts in the 
shape of bile. While on the functions of the liver, which can scarce 
Jy be sepirated from those of the lungs, we may observe, that this 
sacrifice of blood conveyed by the hepitick artery yields a continual 
supply of fluid to irieet the expenditure of the functions of life, and 
creates a constant dern tnd For fibrinous or albuminous food. After 
parting with interstitial fluid the biliary residue gives" way to that attrac- 
tion of its ultimate particles which constitutes putrefaction, the cari> 
rnencement of which process in a negative state of its subject, i"S mark- 
ed by a bitter taste, as is most evident in cystic bile. 

27 M « ubir motion. When receiving nerves which terminate i». 

iscular h^res are siimui-ited, fluid escape? from the fibres artd rushes 
■ •.• ihe. r. r -'.i'V\<' residue oftheredpirttclei, producmg c airac'fc 
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When distending Force is applied, the fibres be^oimng negative again 
attract fluid frorft whatever iynipli is in contact with the medullary 
milter of their nervous fihrils, arid arc thus elongated. These affects 
are muscular motion. When contraction is produced by the operation 
of the will on the function d nerves of the brain it isvoluntary motion 
If a recoiving necve terminates in muscular fibre by the intetventiouof 
cellular substances and a discharging nerve terminates directly in the* 
same,, then as the former is stimulated, fluid rushes fr»m the latter, but 
is arrested in .the fibre, which is consequently elongated. Thus the 
glossopharyngeal nerve by means of a spring of par vagum, which 
accompanies it, lias the power of elongating the linguates and other 
muscles of the tongue. It also sends a branch with others from titf 
par vagum and spinal accessory, to the constrictors of the pharynx for 
f he same purpose. 

20. Absorption, As regards the substance tuken up, absorption 
'i* positive or negative. The receiving nerves creep' ng along the raus 
jCtilar absorbents,, terminate on the inner surface of the glands and ah 
son through the cellular lymphaticks, all positive substances whit!. 
may he thrown ii»io the neurdema by the icellular arteries. The fi- 
brin, albumen and red particles which escape destruction are thus at-, 
tjracted to the lymphatick glands, whence they are driven into the great 
by the mus^ulai lyrnphatioks. Chyle is attracted to themei enteric^ 
gkinds and driven forward precisely in the same way. Fibrin In all ■cri- 
mes loses a part of its fluid as il passes lymphalick glands. On the oth- 
er hand the discharging nerves which terminate on the inner surface 
ofi he heart, heing rendered positive during expiration, attract all 
negative and oxygenous substances within teach. The residue of the 
•red particles, is lhu» attracted thro 1 the cellular veins, to the heart; 
for although Quid it hes to it from the musculat fibre and lymph a tick 
glands, it can enter but very slowly, because the interstices being oh- 
4 1 tented wrin other words the globules disorganized, there is no room 
■left. but in the ultimate-particles. Before the entry then is.made, the 
negative mi- ter is snatched away as it were, by the dischargers of the 
heart during expiration. Water « tli uM oilier negative or oxygenou! 
substances ire also attrae'e 1 in die same way. If such substances are 
f>ven extern il to the murilema, they are brought in through the 
pores, by thissame power, and thence by the cellular, veins as before. 
in this wiy witer &c. are taken up from the bowels, and passing thro' 
5 must inverse the I 

'!■'>. Circulation of blood* ' rt and muscular blood vessels 

nre reciprocal stimulants, and in good he; lib, the power of the former, 

is exactly eq tal to the aggregate power of the latter. When the heart 

on'racts, the muscular vessels arediiited until their nerves arc stin> 

laud they in turn contract and fill the heart. When the heart 

• ; (hi ited to a certain point it e again stimulated., it contracts 

■■>. >1 again fills the vessels and thus the < irculatton is maintained. 

*>. I)>- ..".'-. tomach is excited ,& 



cnntri ■' :!■ nil? iq as to keep in close co >iacl withffs . . 

To facilitate this, its diverticulum the spleen, is enlarged ■ 
pissage to more blood which, with d greater quantity also forced into 
the nepi'ick artery, increases the functions of the liver and piquets 
more bile to meet the food in Ihe duoddrium. As (lie food comes in 
contact, through millmns of pores, with the blood of ihe cellular *ar 

':-sare gradually charged from the lymph uot.il lh< 
softened into cbymo, and finally melted into fluid matter^ sufficieritlj 
positive for forming chyie and undergoing absorption. I'hjs maj 
also take place withorganised particles placed under the same ciTCiuo* 
s>ai\ces in any part of the body as :s well known of animal ligatures, ■ 
4'". A porti >n of food remaining in thestoinach and becoming highlj 
eli-irged, iorms the gastric find. 

As soon as the chyme leaves the stomach, it receives the bile which 
hv its a!'-, iline properties, prevents aaccseencynnd by its bitter quality 
forms the most appropriate chemical stimulus for the bowels. In those 
: 1* the food of which contains bill little of the bitter principle the 
the hitler quality of the biieia more eubcLuaiiy secured by a gall 
bladder. 

A.3 agrt^it supply ofilaid frorocorrtrcefio;^ and absorption during;. 
digestion must gradually oense as tlu? process is completed, seme 
provision is necessary to guard against the consequences ofa reduced 
supply to the great semilunar ganglion.. Tiiis provision* is found in 
Hie p nh'rras. Having no blood-vessel particularly appropriated to if t 
like other glands, it receives, branches from those of the contiguous 
is, by which means as those organs become empty 01 contracted 
j*ss arteries receive a Jaeger supply of blood. This keeps up the supply 
«fok;id by an increased exercise ofi's vascular fibres, as well as by the 
fib'-or;)' ion of lymph whiob is thrown off .11 secreifop, by its cellular 
grtciies. 

31 . Sccrc f io7i,ti'drili';n, md growth. Of '.he blood which is pour- 
r I into the nerves from the cellular arteries, whatever is not taken up 
by verrotis and lymphaliok absorption, either passes off by the pores o, ' 
Tories, as secretion, or is deposited for nutrition or growth. The 
quantity secreted is directly as the quantity of blood ^thrown in, and 
inversely as absorption from the part, while it • depends pull's 

f blood thrown in and partly: on the rei live powevofvei 
tick absorption in the part, hi addition fc - nature ot> 

3 deposited in nutrition and growth, ii ic5a< need b'j ihe. i u 
attractions of each part, which exist from the priraordium oi be n^ 



{ V. Or THE FUNCTIONS OF THE MEN'B. 

Sensation by the Receivers, Increase in the quantity offhitf] 
'.' nished by any part to the brain, produces in the soul or mil ■, 
, r •*•. • i " ?eatoo^ the simple sensation \ osdih'-tbi 



garanttly, produces the opposite sensation otc-ulJ. Thirst's a nv 
fchtion of this sense of heat in the stomach . Other sensations, from 
the slightest feeling to the most severe pain, are caused by stimulants 
producing a tendency to reflux in the brain, and are consequently con- 
t fouled by the circurtfstances already mentioned. (24) 

As the quantity of fluid necessary to counterbalance, is more -like- 
ly to he made up without a reflux in the brain, the further it is remo- 
ved from that organ, it is plain that sensation must become more ob- 
scure and uncertain, in the same proportions The bowels which are 
famished from the serrailunar ganglion can, on this account, scarcely 
be said to have common feeling at all. 

Sensation according to this explanation is diminished as fluid is re- 
reived into the nervo. Muscular contraction of course tends to des- 
troy it, and so does Iymphatick absorption. The latter also, for simi- 
lar reasons, retards muscular motion, producing in the voluntary nius- 
cvles, the sensation of fatigue-. But its etlect in arresting sensation, is 
not. immediate, because sensation is still continued while the lymph is 
passing through the cellular absorbent, and is only checked as it ar- 
rives at the Iymphatick gland afl<Ttts fibrin imparts fluid to the absor- 
bent receivers. The fluid of which the lymph is despoiled, t{ieD goes 
to supply the demands of the stimulus and supercedes that reflux in. 
the brain on which sensation depends. From this cause it arises thai 
sensation fiasa tendency to intermission, n-kile the stimuivs xs eor.tin- 
ucd, is is mure particularly observable in painful affections, such as 
cJiolick, gripes, taoth-ache, Src The nerves snhservient to seeing, 
swelling, and hearings haying no unmediate-eohoection with absorbent 
rwtrves, are of eomse not imole to be arrested: in then functions, by* ab- 
sorption. 

S3. Sensation by the Dischargers. The action of the receivers 
of the stomach being in over-proportion to iha fluid furnished by its 
dischargers, produces the sensation of nausea* and if this condition ra 
increased to a certain extent, violent contraction or vomiting, ensues* 
On the contrary when for want of food in the stomach on which the 
fibrin of the blood may deposite fluid, it refuses to receive move, as it 
passes the muscular ceils of the lungs in expiration, then the di» 
ging system becomes surcharged, producing the sensation of kvi 
When these cells do no; dilate to attract fluid, the feeling of $v£ 'oca- 
lion U produced. 

14. Thought, The soul produces thought or refieeJinB: by. its 
power of stimulation in the brainy so as to create a Remand for more 
iButd titan cun be supplied. Besides the functional nerves of the 
I in, which produce contraction and furnish Quidinotedten.ee to 
the will, there is one immediately connected with those pnrts of the 
ttMin concerned in the higher operations of the mind. This is the 
ffo-'ho duv-i of the seventh pair, which proceeding from the union of 
t [ions Varolii ivlth the flrfedulls oblongata, and the Crura cerebet- 
^ j k mn. dnectljEcoflcerneu in giving i^> 
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pre^ioir To ihe s'acc-, &nd is consequently tiie basis of phy3iognopyc«ti 
distinctions. All these nerves by supplying fluid, arrest absorption 
and as thought like sensation is arretted by a reception of fluid suffi 
ciont to meet the demands of stimulus in the brain, it is evident thaj 
wlien by muscular contraction absorption is arrested, until lymph is 
accumulated in the system in quantity sufficient to supply the whelp 
demand in thebraifl, then thought ceases, oi in oilier words sleep ?u> 
pervene?. 



§ VI OF DISEASES OF TIIE HtfMAJJ ECDY. 

35. lujlauimnl'wn. When a part is stimulated its muscular arteries 
contract, and consequently an increase of blood is thrown Into the 
cellulaj* arteries. When the increase of blood thus thrown in, is sp 
great as to produce stimulation itself, then we have a case of shnph 
inflammation. The lympb of the blood, yielding up its fluid to the neg- 
ative receiver, is accumulated and coagulated in the part, which con- 
sequently becomes hard and swelled. The cellular lymphoids or" 
too part being tightly compressed refuse passage to the lymph. Tljj 
scrum somewhat modified accumulates, while the globules of muscu- 
lar fibre and coagulated fibrin successively robbed of their fluid, fr, 
couae white globules. These together form pug and preserit tis 

a cas*; ofabcessp 

Stimuli applied to any part of the body, by creating a dem I :' 
fi.ud & increasing the contr.actioDS oithe muscular vessels, j red is J i » 
Bos ; n mfl inrmation in othei parts. 

36. , Fever. When miasm is breathed" tile receivers of the lunps 
are stimulated, and curry olf too great a portion of fluid from the mus- 
catai cells. Tfiis produces such etthcts-as naturally arise from foo 
laruc a proportion of fluid being furnished by the pulmonary receivers 
to the thin! order of ganglia on the one hand, and too sparing a disrti- 
bution offitiid, by the pies; u.e of" expiration, r n the other. Wheu too 
fcu-ge a portion of fluid is furnished by the pulmonary receivers, tl. 
quantity conveyed by tho reeeiveis of all the remainder of the t'ir.l 
crl'cr. which are connected by equalizers, is proportionally diminish- 
ed. This on tiie muscular fibre, by restraining contraction, will pro- 
duce that eilect called debility, must conspicuous in the heart. Tl.e 
power of the heart.' which should equal the. aggregate power of' the 
muscular bloodvessels, is then no longer able to force a passage into 
(he external vessels which retain their full contractility. The Mood 
is accordingly forced from them into the heart and preat vessels, 
ticularly those, which also, deriving their nerves fruin the third orrY: 
weakened and ftirced to receive it. An increased supply (.f fluid POm 

. i thin now produces the sensation ofiteatut thirst, while a decreased 
■ from the external vascular fibres produces that of col 
,:: condition, this has been cabled < lie < old vtage of-feicr, V 



. ,c. 
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^ Himish'ed power with which the heart force? the blood to dl'st til p*a> - . 
produces the small weal; pulse and on the skin paleness ard conimc- 
ilon. In the brain it prod aces diminished sensation, weakness and 
confusion of thought, as well as of voluntary rower. The distension of 
the heart and great vessels with bloodj produces' the fugitive] 
headache and sense of. weakness which prevail through t he body with 
a fullness of the breast and preeordia. The extreme vessels not 
dilated cmnot contract, snd the heirl and great vessels being unable 
to contract as usual, there Is a diminished proportion offluidTurn 
to the brain, so that tins stimulus nj distension lenders the b< di 
ntive, produces a spas;;] of the extreme in us< - of'the sur<- 

fite0j as well as of the liver, and other inTeTiour orgnrfs, and inc 

batiek absorption. From the latter cause, pm is'al nd i,f 

ortr-seabseesses retreat. Bile is absorbed from the bowels and ctS- 
tivenoss is produced. Mucilage : d from the urine which 

deposits no sediment. Mucus is a i the bronchia, produ-i 

ring a s£nse of tightness ' iiatoiy reives,-::!,-'" 

tpartioies of lymph"; -& robbing . ':.■■' fluid, uhdate tl:ud}j 

>n the papillae, producing the crusted tongue. A$-these supplier, 
:rf;m absorption, are exhausted, the muscles in turn yield a partial sup- 
ply by small rapid alternate contractions, which consulate n&kake; cr_. 
irksome cases, by more violent &, permanent contractions of partite.- 
:ar muscles, constituting spasms or cramps. From a want of £he usnai 
press of fluid from the dischargers- on the stomach during expiration 
trhe appetite ceases, and as the receivers of the stomach gain ascender 
ey, this is followed by aversion to food, naugva and vonnttng. The 
^eils of the liver are not expanded for portal blood which ts conse- 
quently arrested, and as by this route only, water reaches the circv\u 
(ion, the watery secretions, as urine, sweat, saliva, &c. are ail dimin< 
ished. 

As the stimulus ofid intension increases, the cent) actions of (lie 
«eart & great vessels become violent. Blood is driven into the 
extreme vessels, and the hot siege of fever is produced. The pul 
»ovv fuller & s'ronger, heat ant! redness of the skin strpervi ne, thirst, 
restlessness and headache, are increased, till the fulHjuantity of fluid 
rs furnished, and the stronger stimulus, by yielding an increased sup 
ply, begins to prevail. Morbid absorption now ce; ses, the crust dis- 
appears from the tongue, and- the extreme vessels are relaxed. 

Suppose the stimulus of distension, surpasses that of mfcsm, and 
transmits fluid enough to supercede that arising frcm its fiction, then 
the fluid carried oil' by the receivers of the lungSj, will be again thro an 
into its proper drahnai. it will, as before, he driven in e.\] iration b* 
■<m dischargers, to the liver, the cells of which, give passage again. ti>- 
line portal blood,' so that the aqueous secretions again appear. The 
iek fibres of the stomach and fibrin of'the blood befno again su&* 
theappeuteand-dig.'jstioatecaf. A#thc hearted vegs feclei 
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„ , . , r . ^ssa?, Ibe pakra gh* v;r o Cl!,u ft * er l ** w 

themeeives aha distension cj ' 

&r the present. .,„, j\ g ' Stt0 n as the diste'i- 

Tiiis is a paroxysm of [intermittent feu '<*&& becomes pr< 
sive stimulus ceases, the miasm aick stimuli!* " " U £ VM&k it ni;! V 
anant and commences lis operations as beiore. ii °"''« Ivje °' on " 

require three days to.jencw its effects. If more power, *" r ^\'y* t 

[y one— being repeated at qpartam tertian, orquotidiari,j>eriin;. '*" ** 

tivejy; until the miasmatick stimuli! If the miasm 

stimulus is too powerful, to yield altogetherto the distensive stimulus, 
then the fever will only remit, and as the power of miasm mcrea 
the diseast will approach the contiiwed form. When the miasmat- 
ick begins to surpass the distensive stimulus, the redaction becomes 
more obscure or is altogether extinguished. Such is the casein ty- 
jj>hus gravior, and more particularly in what i&luioivty in the Soutb- 
Itates, by -:•- name of cold plague. 



§ VIL DISEASES OF THE MIND. 

- . i ': ' actiota ©f the. mind on the brain ill producing tfjoygbtj is 

irled by other stimuli, either on distant parts of I he body'; ol o . 

tjte brain itself. Any long continued stimulus, as that of distension, 

spepsia, by contracting the muscular vessels of the brain, predis- 

s to iMduR_tullnc?3ofi5s'eellulaTvos.scls,OiitlieapplicatitiU of mental 

stimulus. ' r his exhibits, according to its degree, and the port stim- 

U-itod, the various symptoms oi irritability, hypochondriac vjftttions, 

wchoiy, and madness, and a st'H greater fullness of the vi 
produces delirium. When the predisposition is caused by chemical 
stimulants conveyed through the cireuhrion to the brain, the exacts 
are exhilircUlo:), intoxication, &-c. which cea&e with their causes. 

33. llyspepsia. When the cauaes which diminish the contrac- 
tors of the heart and great vessels, or increases that of the extreme 
vessels, is slowly appfcedand hug coluinucd, it produces a habitual 
distension of the former. <riie-«ymptoms arising fromibis chronic stim- 
ulus of disfansion, constitute the disease known by the various names 
«>( dyspepma, licet eonplaint. or nervous complaint. .More or lessor* 
Vs sum ilus of distension is found to prevail in most other chrome!. 
A:sc ;sea of the system. 



,£ nil. or aara modus ofebandIj of medicines. 

39. Medicines taken into /the stomach may be confined in their 
action, to the alimentary canal, or entering the circulation by veins or 
lymphaticks, according- to laws already noticed, may acton other 
purls of the system. They may alter (he circulating bloocL u^ 
v '' increasing ihe. red particles-, is a totticli. ,Tliey may 
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> 3 easily receiving interstitial Said, robot!. er partielqs oi Uteir proper 
*',H8rjtities, and thusTrom their effects on the solids, they are dehorn)* 
•;ated astringents. Or they may stimulate the nervals system, with 
various efiect, according to their quality and the structure of parts in 
!iich the stimulated nervous fibril terminates. When this is in secre- 
ing or glandular structure, by contracting the calibre of the muscular 
; vteries, they throw more blood into the cellular arteries, ;^nd tbjus 
Tie secretions being increased, and altered, the medicines ^re s^id to 
ha diuretick, diaphorctick, siaiagogue, fyc. When on the brain they 
ire sedative, exhilarating, narcovck, 6?c. When on the receivers of 
•'ho lungs, as the blood passes through, the fluid which is otherwise 
disposed of by the pressure of expiration is carried oft", as by the stim- 
ulus of miasm from the muscular cells. Absorption, by the dischar- 
gers of the heart, is at (he same time diminished, and hence the aque- 
ous secretions are increased, and the stomach and bowels being filled 
are stimulated to discharge their watery contents. These effects 
arise from tartarised antimony, -neutral salts, &c. which are conse- 
quently classes of emeticks and catharticks. The stimulus of disten- 
tion will take place here as in the case of miasm, but in vomitirjg the 
pressure of the abdominal muscles assist the heart and great vessels to 
unload themselves, by which this stimulus is prevented, and the bile 
find other organised particles are permitted to flow and be discharged 
-Tn purging this does not take place, *«d of course the discharge of bile 
»s arrested as before explained. 

Medicines which stimulate ihe alimentary canal by increasing ov- 
fpnick contractions and furnishing Suid to the fourth order, diminish 
its absorption, and consequently produce biliuos d'scharges, such 
as col 'awe haloes, jalap, and most of the vegetable bitters which are 
£ut very slowly if at all absorbable. These constitute a class of xc- 
tharticks known as anti bilious. 

The less rapid but more durable stimulants of this class, such at, 
• nckona, eolumbo, gentian, &$c. are given to produce a more perma- 
•ent efiect on the canal. When the stimulus ot distension exists, these 
medicines, by exciting increased contractions of the organic fibres, pfo- 
<'uce a supply of fluid to meet the demands of this stimulus of disten- 
tion. This suspends pain, and the inordinate contractions of the e*. 
freme vessels being removed, tliey again receive blood from the heart, 
;md the circulation being restored to the surface, the system reeov rs 
ifeyigOTj from which these medicine^ constitute a class of tonhkz. 



FRtj ATA, 

The author not having had leisure, to cot^ 
rect the proof, the reader will rind, among 
roany errors in orthography & W^™J 
the article Dyspepsia placed under "disea- 
ses of the mind." Itshould have been num- 
bered (37) and placed at the close ol the 
preceding Section. 



